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The New National Chemist. 


Prof. H. W. Wiley, of Purdue Uni-| 
versity, has resigned the chair of 
chemistry there, to accept the position 
of chemist in the National Agricul- 
tural Bureau at Washington. Prof. 
Collyer was removed by Commissioner 
Loring, in order, it is alleged, that a 


\says itis because heis a 





more intense sorghum sugar man 
might be placed in charge of the 
chemical laboratory. So says an ex- 
change. 


He must remember that there are 
other equally important interests re- 
quiring the attention of the National 
Chemist, and give these due credit, 
as well as that of sorghum-sugar ! 


This Wiley is the one who invented 
the ‘‘paraffine comb and glucose” 





story, as a‘‘scientific pleasantry,” and, 
with it, deceived Gov. Porter, of In-| 
diana, who, in his addresses before 
the Farmers’ Institutes held at Co-| 
lumbus and Crawfordsville, reiterated | 
the fraudulent fabrication, supposing, | 
of course, that he was backed up by | 
some authority, instead of being de- | 
ceived by a wily, cunning and crafty 
un-scientific joker, the sound of whose 
very name is a suggestion. | 

Webster thus defines the word | 
“wily: ‘Full of wiles, tricks, or | 
stratagems; using craft or stratagem | 
to accomplish a purpose; mischiev- 
ously artful; subtle; as, a wily adver- 
sary.”’ There was no need of adding | 
an ‘‘e” to that word ! 

Any one who could invent the lie 
about ‘ paraffine comb” being made 
and ‘filled with glucose by appro- 
priate machinery,” and most likely 





ithe past year. 


deceived by it, were telling it as a sober 
fact, and then enjoy the joke for 
months, without doing the least thing 
to undeceive his dupes, is unworthy 
the name of man—for he lacks both 
manhood and integrity! Yet this 
is he who is now National Chemist, in 
charge of the National Chemical Lab- 
oratory, and what for? An exchange 
‘*more in- 
tense sorghum-sugar man” than his 
predecessor. 


Is he so “‘intense” that he must 
distort facts, manufacture a story, 
and publish a lie about honey, in or- 
der to serve his sorghum-sugar in- 
terest? Is this the key to his bold 
attack on comb honey ? 


Is he such an ‘intense sorghum- 
sugar man” that it becomes neces- 
sary to calumniate, by false reports, 
that God-given and pure sweet— 
honey—in order to make him the Na- 
tional Chemist? If that is the meas- 
ure of his ‘‘intense” ambition— 
Heaven pity his poor contracted soul! 
It matters not what station such an 
one may occupy, all honorable men 
will unite in execrating him. 

“Go! mark him well ! 

For him no minstrel rapture swell ; 

High though his titles—proud his name— 
Boundless his wealth, as wish might claim 
Despite those titles, power, and peif ! 
The wretch, concentered al! in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown; 

And, doubly-dying, shall go down 


To the vile dust from whence he sprung— 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung !” 


ee) UU - 


The Senses of Bees. 


Sir John Lubbock, whose very in- 
teresting book we noticed in the BEE 
JOURNAL last fall, has recently read 
to the members of the Linnean Society 
an account of his further observations 


| on the habits of insects made during 


The two queen bees 
which have lived with him since 1874, 
and which are now, therefore, no less 
than 8 years old, arestill alive and laid 
eggs last summer as usual. His oldest 


| American Naturalist for April has the 
following particulars: 


Dr. Muller, in a recent review, had 
courteously criticised his experiments 
on the color-sense of the bees; but 
Sir John Lubbock pointed out that he 
had anticipated the objections sug- 
gested by Dr. Muller, and had guarded 
against the supposed source of error. 
The difference was, moreover, not one 
\of principle, nor does Dr. Muller 
question the main conclusions arrived 
/at, or doubt the preference of bees for 
blue, which, indeed, is strongly indi- 
|cated by his own observations on 

flowers. 

| Sir John also recorded some further 
|experiments with reference to the 
power of hearing. Some bees were 
| trained to come to honey which was 
| placed on a musical box on the lawn 
|close to the window. The musical 
| box was kept going for several hours 
a day for a fortnight. It was then 
brought into the house and placed out 
of sight, but at the open window, and 
only about 7 yards from where it had 
been before. The bees, however, did 
not find the honey, though when it 
was once shown them they came to it 
readily enough. Other experiments 
with a microphone were without re- 
sults. 

Every one knows that bees when 

swarming are popularly, and have 
| been ever since the time of Aristotle, 
| supposed to be influenced by clanging 
| kettles, ete. — yo apiarists 
are now disposed to doubt whether 
| the noise has really an effect ; but Sir 
John suggests that even if it has (with 
reference to which he expressed no 
|opinion), it is possible that what the 
| bees hear are not the loud, low sounds, 
but the overtones at the verge of or 
| beyond our range of hearing. 

As regards the industry of wasps 
he timed a bee and wasp, for each o 
|which he provided a store of honey, 
and he found the wasp began earlier 
in the yyy 4a.m.),and worked 
on later in the day. He did not, how- 
ever, quote this as proving greater 
| industry on the part of the wasp, as it 
might be that they are less sensitive 
|to cold. Moreover, though the bee’s 
| proboscis is admirably adapted to ex- 
\tract honey from tubular flowers, 
| when the honey is exposed, as in this 
case, the wasp appears able to swallow 
\it more rapidly. This particular wasp 
began work at four in the morning, 
(an went On without any rest or in- 
| termission till a quarter to eight in 
| the evening, durin 








which time sh 
laugh in his sleeve at those, who, being | workers are seven years old. The! paid Sir John 116 viatin. ne 
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believe the bees are worth anything 
for bee-keepers. Bees are doing well 
here. Strong colonies wintered well, 
and are in swarming condition now, 
if the weather would permit. I will 
build up nuclei into strong colonies, 
etc. We havenever very cold winters 
here.” 


Putting on the Sections. 





Among beginners and amateurs the 
inquiry is often heard, *‘When shall 
we put the sections on our hives ?” 
Mr. Dougherty answers this question 
as follows in the Indiana Farmer : 


There can be no fixed time for put- 
ting on the surplus box, only as the 
season develops itself showing a surp- 
lus of honey coming in, and the 
necessity of tp | room for its stor- 
age. The bees will seldom commence 
in the sections so long as there is any 
available space in the brood chamber 
in which to put the honey, and where 
the combs are not well filled , with 
brood, the better plan is to occupy the 
extra space with a division-board, in- 
creasing the brood space as the queen 
becomes cramped for room in which 
to lay. Usually the first indications 
that the bees are gathering a surplus 
of honey, is the filling of the combs 
next to the top-bars of the frames, 
lengthening out the cells, showing the 
white, new comb which they are add- 
ing to fill in all of the unnecessary 
space. 

Bees seldom get a surplus of honey 
before the coming of white clover, 
although where locust is abundant 
they sometimes get quite a surplus 
from this source. Too much room 
should not be given’ at first, as too 
much space at first may lower the 
temperature to such an extent as to 
retard brood-rearing. The better plan 
is to give but little room at first. 
After they have commenced in this 
nicely, then give more room, as re- 
quired. They are at times loth to 
commence work in the boxes, and 
where a colony shows a hesitancy in 
occupying the boxes, some induce- 
ment should be given them; such as a 
section well filled with comb. We 
usually have a great many sections 
left over from one season to another, 
with which to encourage them, but 
have had to resort to the plan of cut- 


ee me 


Seasonable Hints. 





Mrs. L. Harrison gives the follow- 
ing directions in the Prairie Farmer 
for the management of bees at the 
present season : 


Eggs and young larve disappear 
very mysteriously at times when there 
is a cessation in the flow of honey, 
and also when there are too few bees 
to hover and nourish it. A few days 
ago we gave a weak colony a frame of 
comb containing eggs, larve, and 
hatching bees. On examining them 
a few days afterward we found sealed 
brood, and young downy bees crawl- 
ing around, but the cells were empty 
where the eggs and larve had been. 
The bees had been playing cannibal, 
breakfasted on the eggs and dined on 
the young larve. They had plenty 
of stores, but were lacking in bees 
necessary to produce warmth and 
nurses for the young, and so utilized 
them by devouring them. If chipping | 
brood is given to weak colonies first, | 
and as soon as it is hatched, eggs and | 
larve are put in, there will then be| 
bees of the right age to nurse and | 
care for it. | 

Great care should be taken lest we | 
injure our bees more than we do them | 
good by meddling with them. If 
brood is taken from strong colonies, | 
reducing them to the condition of the 
weak ones, great harm is done, for 
the brood given to the weak colonies 
may be entirely wasted. When the 
warm = ¢ come to stay, we 
: , : : : ’ may take brood with impunity, and 
yee Soar —— eee. See sae not before. In the interim we must 
We id bother with anything of | ‘ke care that the weak have plenty 

© seidom , ything of honey in their hives, and feed the 
that kind now, for where we find a) strong whenever they will accept it 
coiony that does not enter the sections | ~ Bees are now carrying a great deal 
ee ge cant waged ros er 4 water, and venture out -§ ee 
- ‘7 | the mornings are quite cool. It will 
ing. After they have got well started | save the life of _ane a bee if drink- 
to going above, they will most gener- | ing vessels are filled with warm water. 
ally enter the boxes at once on there) We have some small kegs in the 
being replaced. apiary which are filled with water, 

— and some old muslin is put into them 
with a portion hanging over the sides, 
| serving the purpose of syphons, and 
the bees suck the water from the 
muslin on the sunny sides of the kegs 

| without danger of drowning. 
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Apis Dorsata Coming. — Mr. A. 
Schroeder, one of our subscribers in 
Trieste, Austria, under date of May 
2, 1888, writes as follows: ‘* Mr. G. 
Dathe, of Germany, has arrived in 
Joppa with 4 colonies of Apis-Dorsata. | 
He is very much disappointed in the | 
fact that those bees will not build|on “Bees and Honey in Ancient 
combs, neither will they stayon them.| Times” from No. 
One colony decamped, and he was; JOURNAL. It will help to educate 
obliged to cut the queen's wings. I | the masses on the uses of honey, and 
hope he will reach Europe with his|if there are any more persons who 
bees alive, tohave them toexperiment/ think they can prevail upon local 
with for the sake of science. I do not! editors to get it inserted, we can send 


eo 


ge We notice that quite a number 
of local papers have copied our article 


19 of the BEE) ] 


them extra copies free for that pur- 
pose. Just send a postal card for No. 
19, and it will be sent at once. 
sure to give your name and address. 


Be 


——_—_—__» <<» - <_____ 


Chickens Eating Drones. 





Mr. Dadant, says the Prairie Farmer, 
‘once had an apiary located on the 
side of a hill and fenced. He also 
had, at the same time, 500 chickens 
occupying the some enclosure with 
the bees. He had his hives raised 
from the ground, and at night the 
hens brooded their chickens under 
them. He also taught his chickens to 
eat drones, by feeding them brood 
and hatching drones. He says he has 
seen a rooster pick them off as they 
were clustered closely together for 
mutual protection against their female 
prosecutors, as all bee-keepers have 
seen them do, until he could swallow 
no more, then rest a bit, stretch up 
his neck, and go for them again—and 
if corn was thrown to him he would 
not notice it.”’ 





> The weather for the past few 
days, in the whole Northern States, 
has been cold, windy and wet; but 
with a warm sunshine added to the 
well-watered ground, the flow of 
nectar will be abundant. It is true 
that the colonies of bees have become 
weaker, and in some cases “spring 
dwindling” has been severely felt, 
but, on the whole, an abundant honey 
harvest is to be expected. 


we 


«@ The Annual Exhibition of the 
Northamptonshire Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation of bees, hives, honey, and 
bee appliances, will be held in connec- 
tion with the Northamptonshire Hor- 
ticultural Society, on Monday and 
Tuesday, Aug. 6 and 7, 1883, in the 
grounds of Delapre Park, Northamp- 
| ton, England. Practical illustrations 
of manipulating with live bees, show- 
|ing the best method of driving bees, 
making artificial swarms, transferring 
| combs from straw skeps to bar frame 
| hives, finding the queen, extracting 
| the honey without injuring the bees 
| or combs, etc., will be given at inter- 
| vals during the show days, in a tent 
| specially constructed, so that visitors 
| can see the whole manipulations with- 
| out any danger of being stung. Prizes 
| will be awarded amounting to over 
$50.00. Entries will be received, and 
further information given, on appli- 
| cation to Mr. James Davies, 33, Semi- 
ong, Northampton, by sending 
| stamped addressed envelope. Entries 
| close on July 31, 1883. 


| > Mr. Alley’s new book on Queen 
Rearing will hereafter cost $1.25 
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Bee-Culture in India. 


The London Times gives the fol- 
lowing information respecting the bee 
industry in India, gathered partly 
from the Indian Agriculturist. The 
details were obtained by Mr. John 
Douglas,superintendent of telegraphs, 
from Mr. Morgan, deputy conserva- 
tor of forests, and are noteworthy 
from the light they throw on the 
modes of collecting wild honey: 


The best honey producing flower of 
Southern India, is the strobilanthes, 
which not only forms the principal 
undergrowth of the sholas, both tem- 
perate and tropical, but spreads over 
the grassy slopes of the higher eleva- 
tions. There are immense numbers of 
species in this genus, and they almost 
all flower once in seven years, dyin 
down entirely, and afterward a fresh 
— springing up from _ seed. 

henever any species of strobilan- 
thes flower, colonies of bees migrate 
from all parts of the country to feast 
on the honey, and rear their young 
brood. At such timeshoney becomes 

lentiful and cheap, and as the strobi- 
anthes honey is of the finest quality 
and flavor, rivaling that from the 
famous Mount Hymettus, it is eager! 
sought after by the Todas of the Neil- 
gherry Hills, and,in fact, by all ab- 
original tribes. The year 1879 was 
such a season for honey that it sold at 
the rate of four annas per imperial 
pint, whereas its usual price is from 
eight to ten annas. This honey, in 
the cold climate of the Neilgherries, 
eryslalizes in from a fortnight to three 
weeks, when the flavor becomes richer 
and finer. 


In the Wynaad, as soon as the moon 
has waned sufficiently, great prepara- 
tions are made to take the honey. 
Bamboo and rattan ladders are con- 
structed, sometimes of astonishing 
length, and at nightfall, after 9 p: m., 
for the bees do not go to rest until 
then, as you will tind to your cost if 
you disturb them, the jain egg! 

urumbars proceed to the burray, anc 
and having erected their ladders, if 
they have to climb upward or suspend 
them downward, arm themselves with 
torches and knives, and sever the 
combs from the rocks or branch. The 
disturbed bees, meanwhile, roused by 
the glare of the torches, desert the 
combs and buzz aimlessly about, even 
on the persons of those engaged in 
taking the combs, but never attempt 
to sting unless crushed or hurt. The 
combs are then lowered down in bas- 
kets, the karumbars feasting on the 
larve, which tastes something like 
cream, while the fish, which swarm in 
thousands when the hives are built 
over a river, havea glorious feed on 
the grubs and bees that fallinto the 
water and float helplessly down the 
stream. 


The Coorgs make some attempt at 
bee-culture, and practice the industry 
to some extent in their own homes. 
The bees are domesticated, and the 
hives, which are of a very primitive 
description, made merely of the hol- 





lowed out trunks of trees, are placed 
near the houses. The Coorgs have, 
however, no notion of collecting the | 
surplus honey by any of the contri- 
vances now in use. 


In Cuddapah wild honey is collected 
also from the cliffs and ravines of the 
district. The process adopted in both 
is perilous and exciting, and the Yan- 
adies alone are able to climb into the 
difficult and apparently inaccessible 
places over perpendicular cliffs, in 
some places from 100 to 200 feet in 
height. They do this by the aid of a 
plaited rope, made of young bamboos | 
tied together. This rope sometimes | 
gives away, the result being a terrible | 
accident. Itisa very nervous sight | 
to watch the men climbing up these | 
frail supports, and it reminds one of | 
the egg-collecting process in northern | 
latitudes. The men from below look | 
like little babies hanging midway, the | 
rope being fastened on the top of the 
cliff above by means of a peg drivén | 
into the ground, or to the trunk of a 
tree, the man swinging midway with | 
100 feet or so above and below him, | 





and armed with a stick and a leather | —_ 


basket. The Yanady first burns some | 
rass or brushwood under the hive, | 
y which he pokes with his stick, 
holding out his basket at the same 


Philadelphia Bee-Keepers. 


Mr. John Shallcross, of Philadel- 
phia, sends us the following item of 
news from the Herald: 


The Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met at the residence of Dr. 
Townsend, the President, 1514 Vine 
street,on Monday evening, May 14. 
An interesting essay upon the bee and 
honey, from the earliest times, was 
read by Dr. Townsend. Questions of 
a practical nature were read from the 

uestion box, and were answered and 
discussed by the members. Two hand- 
some charts of the ‘anatomy and 
physiology of the honey bee, and its 
relation to flowering plants,” by Mr. 
Frank R. Cheshire, recently procurred 
from England by the Association, 
were exhibited and explained by the 
President. An observatory hive, with 
a nucleus colony of bees in full opera- 
tion, was also exhibited by Dr. Town- 
send. yt in Philadelphia is 
making considerable progress. 


——_-_ 


Ladies as Bee-Keepers. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, of Lansing, Mich., 


time to catch the detached portions of | gives the following on this subject in 


comb. 


bamboo ropes are left to hang often 
for years, until they rot away, fora 
rope of this kind is never used twice, 
a fresh one being made on each occa- 
sion, and at each place. 


South Canara is alsoa great honey 
district. The honey and wax have, 
however, but little local value, a 
mound, about 25 pounds, only fetch- 
ing R. 2 and R.16. It is thought that 
much might be done to open up the 


When the basket is full he! the New York Tribune: 
shakes the rope, at which signal his | 
comrades above draw him up. The} 


Mr. Heddon constantly complains 
\of over-praise of bee-keeping. He 
| says they all do not ‘“‘get there”—to 
|success, I suppose he means. Of 
|course itis not all sunshine in api- 
‘culture. Severe winters mow down 
\the colonies. ‘“‘Foul brood” devas- 
|tates and unfavorable seasons, not 
| infrequently, make the — micro- 
‘scopic ; while, worst of all, many lack 
‘true persistence to ‘“‘overcome”’ till 
| delayed success has chance to crown 
|their efforts. Yet I could name 


industry by exporting the honey and | hundreds, amateurs and specialists, 


wax to England, the latter being a 
valuable product, and one for which 


| who get pleasure and no small gain 
from bees, and they include many 


there is always a demand. The trade, | ladies. For instance, Miss West, of 


at present in Indian honey, is almost 
entirely confined to wild honey ; but 
as the keeping of bees is an industry 
requiring little or no capital, it is es- 
— adapted to 

ndia. 


Should the returns obtained from 
the inquiries now made and set on 
foot by Mr. Douglas. show that it is 
worth while to introduce this industry 
in a practical form, then Mr. Buck, 
the whole subject having been placed 
under his department, may possible 
see his way to making a decided ef- 
fort to interest the people in syste- 
matic bee-culture with a view to the 
trade in honey and wax becoming ul- | 
timately a profitable one to the) 
country. 


—— -_<_—_ ++ — 


«= Do notsend coins in a letter. It. 
is dangerous and increases the postage | 
unnecessarily. Always send postage | 
stamps, for fractions of a dollar, and, 
if you can get them—one-cent stamps; | 
if not, any denomination of postage 
stamps will do. ' 


the people of | 


| Flint, Mich., whose father owns 100 
|colonies, is a teacher in the public 
schools. Last June Mr. West was 
| prostrated with typhoid fever, and his 
daughter took the whole care of the 
apiary during this most active season 
and with success, though she cared 
for her father besides. A friend of 
|'Miss West taught a district school, 
/and for recreation cared for a few col- 
onies of bees, which in no wise inter- 
fered with her duties as teacher. The 
income from the bees exceeded that 
earned as teacher. Of course, many 
will not succeed in bee-keeping—only 
those who are punctual and observing 
of the needs of the myriad laborers 
whom they oversee. But to use this 
as an argument against the business, 
would be virtually to condemn every 


| employment. 


- we + 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees and Honey in Lucas Co., Iowa. 





A. REUSCH. 


The following Table represents the 
bees and honey in Lucas Co., Iowa: 


! 


| 
| 
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or the American Bee Journal. 


The Standard Langstroth Frame. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


If L am not misinformed, Mr. 
Langstroth, after inventing his hive, 
issued a book, in which he gave the 
exact dimensions of his hive and 
frame. This was Mr. Langstroth’s 
standard. The book did the work of 
introducing that hiveand frame. That 
book gave the dimensions that I claim 
are the standard. Soon after, the 
National Bee-Hive factory was started 
at St. Charles, Ill., and made and sold 
these hives on the most extensive 
scale of any house in the United 
States, thousands of bee-keepers 
bought them, and have patterned 
after them, or, at least, the frame, 
ever since. 

Mr. G. M. Alves. of Kentucky, 
submits the following propositions 
why 175g, and not 173g inches, should 
be universally accepted as the stand- 
ard length : 


1. There are more  Langstroth 
frames in use of that length than any 
other. 

2. The largest manufacturers of 
hives, and the greatest number of 
them, have adopted this size. 

3. This size will exactly take eight 
standard one-pound sections—a very 
important consideration with those 
who prefer to take their honey in 
| frames. 
| 4. The editors of the principal bee | 

periodicals have, and do now, give 

' this size as the standard, and (on the | 
authority of the Editor of the AMERI- | 
CAN BEE JOURNAL), Mr. Langstroth 

| himself has approved the change. See | 
| AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1882, 

| page 251. 


| Inreply, I willsay: First, Mr. Alves 
|is undoubtedly mistaken about there 
| being very many more of the altered 
| Langstroth frames in use than of the 
old standard. I have been agreeably 
surprised to finda much larger num- 
ber of the true standard in use than I 
expected. Butif the question of what 
is the true standard frame rests with 
numbers of them, then I will builda 
large ** brick factory’ run by an “ en- 
gine,” and make enough of the 173 to 
make that once more the true stan- 
dard frame. I had heard that this 
principle applied to lying, that is,a 
man could tell a lie so many times 
that he would finely believe it himself, 
but until now I did not know that the 
true standard frame could be made 
the false one by making enough 
frames of an odd size. I dislike to 
|make so many of these frames as to 
'make Mr. Alves change all of his, but 
| lsee no other way to avert the trouble 
| of changing my hundreds of hives and 
the thousands I have sold to others. 
| 2. ladmit that the largest manu- 
ao of hives have adopted the 
| 

















| 


mongrel size, and for aught I know, 
originated it, but large folks are often | 
in the greatest error, and “truth is| 
often on the scaffold, and wrong often 
on the throne.” This proves nothing | 
but the mistaken method of Mr. A.’s| 
reasoning. 
The question is, ‘‘ What is the stan- | 
| dard Langstroth frame ?”’ Not Smith | 
|frame, or Brown frame, or Jones! 
frame? Let us stick to the subject. | 
3. Mr. A. tells us that the new) 
mongrel size will exactly take 8 stan- | 
dard one-pound sections. In reply to | 
this, which has no bearing upon the 
question under discussion, I will say | 
that the Langstroth brood frame | 
does not take sectionsatall. A broad | 
frame can be perfectly fitted to the) 
true standard, and the 444 sections at | 
the same time by just making the end | 
pieces a trifle thinner. Further, that} 
this style of adjusting sections is now 
doomed, and israpidly being super- | 
seded by much better methods. 
4. This simply proves that editors | 
can be mistaken; and further, Mr. | 
Langstroth can no more change the | 
standard frame than any one else; 
when he changes the dimensions, he | 
simply gives us another frame; this | 
second frame might become the stan- | 
dard, but it has not as yet. There is | 
this one thing in our favor; where- | 
ever we find the true standard, we |} 
find the measurements accurate. Of! 





this mongrel, we find a great varia- 
tion in depth, as well as length. The 
‘*large manufacturers”? seem to get 
in too great a hurry to keep their ma- 
chinery from varying, often times 
more than the difference over which 
we are discussing. If Mr. L. had made 
a few frames 173, and then abandoned 
them for 175g, and booked this latter 
size, then L should say Mr. A. was 
right, but I find that he, after much 
figuring and experimenting, settled 
upon, and gave publicly to the world, 
the 173g; and until he notifies us in 
the same manner that 173g is not the 
standard, we shall insist on it, that it 
is the standard Langstroth frame. 
Mr. L. may now “ prefer” the 175¢, 
but to entertain any such preference 
is scarcely based upon any laws in 
nature, but rather favoring some ones 
convenience in the matter ; is it not ? 
As regards the two lengths, we can- 
not believe that any one would realize 
any difference in them, except where 
fixtures were to be exchanged from 
one hive to the other, and in this case, 
many of us have done it successfully. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


[The inventor of the frame, and 
author of the book, Mr. Langstroth, 
has publicly given his sanction to the 
frame 175g inches long. No amount 
of discussion will be able to change 
the thousands of both sizes now in 
use, and we fear none of the manu- 
facturers will be willing to change 
unless an agreement can be entered 
into to make a new standard frame 
for America. This,in many ways, 
would be desirable if all would con- 
form to it.—ED.] 


--— ——-_- < — 
For the American Bee Journal 


Central Illinois Convention. 





In answer to a call for a meeting of 
bee-keepers of the association of Cen- 
tral Illinois, 22 members assembled 
at the Surveyor’s office in Burlington, 
Iowa, April 11, 1883. 

The forenoon session, which was a 
short one, consisted in the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting, 
the report of financial standing of the 
association, and giving some experi- 
ences in working with bees. 

In the afternoon session the subject 
of ‘“‘hives and sections” was taken 
up, and President Wolcott thought 
more depended on proper manage- 
ment than the kind of hive, for 
success. 

Mr. Cox believed if we hada stan- 
dard hive it would be much better, 
but did not expect such a hive would, 
very soon, become universal. 

Mr. Butler asked what kind of 
frame was best to winter on ? 

Mr. Cox: A deep frame. 

Mr. Corbett thought bees worked 
better in surplus frames at the sides. 

Mr. Butler used the Langstroth 
hive, with frames running crosswise, 
and was decidedly in favor of the 
chaff hive for wintering, and the 44- 
x44¢ section for surplus. 

Jas. Poindexter considered large 
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frames better for finding the queen or 
manipulation, as a less number are 
required in a hive, and it did not take 
as much time, asif the frames were 
smaller and more of them. 


Mr. J. Kuran thought short frames | 
more easily manipulated; he liked | 


For the American Bee Journz!. 
Clipping Queens’ Wings. 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 


A few bee-keepers, including Mr. 


’ 





single-walled hives better than chaff |G@- W. Demaree, think that the clip- 


hives ; they were more easily handled. 

Mr. Smoot preferred the American 
hive with the cap to slide down over 
the lower hive, in winter. He was 
very successful in wintering, but gave 
no upward ventilation. 

Mr. Funk used the chaff hive for 
winter, and let the snow remain 
around the hive until it began to 
thaw ; then remove it tokeep the hive 


way’ 

he next subject was *‘ swarming,” 
and Mr. —— made artificial swarms 
by taking three frames of brood and 
bees from the old colonies as often as 
they could be spared, and in this way. 
last season, increased from 2 to 13 
colonies. 

The next subject was ‘ bee pastur- 
age,” and Mr. Wolcott thought there 
was a marked difference in bees kept 
in the city and those in the country. 


Mr. Cox thought that, in good sea- 
sons, if the honey was taken away as 
fast as collected, there would be but 
little difference. 

Mr. Funkj was’ asked if he noticed 
whether his bees gathered any honey 
during the first part of last August. 
He said there were but few days that 
his bees did not get some honey, and 
that was during stormy weather. 

“ Different races of bees”* was next 
discussed. 

Mr. Kuran: Holy Land bees were 
very prolific, but no better honey- 
eo than Italians; he could tell 

he Holy Land bees by their peculiar 
motions; they were worse about rob- 
bing. Black bees were bothered more 
by the moth. 

Mr. Funk said the Holy Lands were 
very sensitive, and took some time, 
after being handled, to become quiet. 
They did not properly seal their honey. 

The next subject was ** queen-rear- 
ing,’ and Mr. Kuran had not noticed 
any difference between artificial and 
natural queens. 


Question by the President.—* Are im- 
— queens any better than those 
10mebred ? Answer by Mr. Kuran: 
He could not see that they were better 
in any respect. 

The next subject was 
honey.” Mr. Cox said he could get 
twice as mych extracted as comb 
honey, and,“with him, it was the 
most profitable. He sold extracted 
clover honey at 10 cents, and fall 
honey at 9 cents per pound. He 
thought it best to cultivate a home 
market, by retailing at wholesale 
price. 

Mr. Wolcott said if people were ac- 
quainted with the real value of honey 
all that could be produced would 
easily be disposed of. Adjourned. 

JAS. POINDEXTER, Sec. 


ers’ Association will meet at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, on June 30, 1883. 
TuHos. BASSLER, Sec. 


ping of queens’ wings is liable to 
injure the wing-power of worker bees. 

As this is a question of much im- 
portance to all bee-keepers, it should 
|have thoughtful consideration. For 
|;myself, I should dislike greatly to 
have my queens go unclipped. But if 
| it could be shown that there is danger 
from the practice, it would be dis- 
continued. 

The fact that a colony in a very 
large hive, in some instances, never 
swarm, is evidence that some queens 
do not again take flight after the time 
\of mating. It is exceedingly rare, if 
|it ever occurs, for a fertile queen to 
leave the hive except with a swarm. 
Hence, ina non-swarming hive, the 
queens’ wings could be of no use to 
her after fecundation, and it would 
not matter whether her wings were 
clipped or not. Probably, Mr. Dem- 
aree, nor any one else, would venture 
to assume that because the laying 
queens of non-swarming hives rarely 
or never take flight, that eventually 
the worker bees would,in consequence, 
suffer a loss of wing-power. 

As the clipping of queens’ wings is 
never practiced except upon the fe- 
cundated queen, it seems to me that 
there is nothing analogous about it to 
the domestication of fowls, which, 
from ages of confinement, has re- 
sulted in aloss of their wing-power. 
If, however, a plan of artificial ferti- 
lization could be devised by which the 
mating of queens could take place 
without having to take flight, then we 
would have, no doubt, an analogous 
case to the domestication of the com- 
mon fowl, and, after many years of 
such practice, we might have worker 
bees going ‘‘on their bellies” after 
nectar. 
| The question therefore arises: Is 
| not the fact that the virgin queen is 
| rarely, if ever, mated except upon the 





| wing, a wise provision of the creator | 


| against the possible loss of the wing- 
‘power of the worker bees, either 
‘through natural processes, or the 
|hand of man in securing artificial 
| fertilization ? 

I take it that Mr. Demaree’s sug- 


clipping of the wings of fecundated 
| queens, but to the proposed and at- 
| tempted practice of artificial fertiliza- 
| tion, which would necessitate more or 
less of confinement of virgin queens. 
| In view of the possible dangers indi- 
‘cated by Mr. D., may we not be 


| thankful that it has never been ac- | 
complished in a practical manner, and 


hope that it never will be. 
ut the proper clipping of the 
| wings of laying queens cannot, in my 
estimation, be considered in any sense 
‘injurious, and I shall continue the 
‘practice for the many well-known 
reasons that have been given. 
HIVING SWARMS. 


After the swarm is out and the 
queen found and caged, the old hive is 


moved back and. covered with a 
sheet, the new hive to be set in its 
place with the caged queen near the 
entrance. To prevent the returning 
swarm irom going into the adjoining 
| hives, I take off the covers and set up 
|in front of them, or sheets may be 
thrown over them. After the bees 
| get well started into the new hive the 
queen is liberated. The swarm is 
readily hived, and when set upon a 
new stand, will work just as well as 
if a great din had been made upon 
the dinner-horn and a lot of tin pans, 
before clustering in some tree-top to 
be hived in the ordinary manner. By 
the way, there is less danger of a 
swarm going to the woods at once 
where the queens’ wing is not clipped, 
than of its bidding good-bye to the 
new hive and the bee-keeper a few 
hours after hiving. By having the 
) ~ weno wing clipped, this annoying 
dilemma is avoided. 
HOW TO CLIP THE QUEEN’S WING. 


The comb on which the queen is 
found, is lifted out and hung on a re- 
volving stand for the purpose, or it 
may be leaned againsta hive. With 
the thumb and finger of the right 
hand, lift gently the queen off from 
the comb by the wings—not one wing. 
With the thumb and finger of the left 
hand, take hold gently of the queen 
by the thorax, or middle part of her 
body. Do not let go of the wings un- 
til she is held firmly, but very care- 
fully, in the left hand. Then with the 
right hand take a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors and steady the lower blade 
upon the second or third finger of the 
left hand. About one-half, or nearly 
one-half, of the thin edge of only one 
of the large wings is cut lengthwise, 
or nearly so, of the wing. By this 
means the deformity can be hardly 
noticed, which is a matter of some 
moment to me, since I believe it to be 
cruel to cut more than is necessary, 
and injurious to cut the wing squarely 
off. By the method here given the 
queen goes about her duties as if 
nothing had happened, and I have yet 
to see that it is in any way detri- 
mental. 

With bee-keepers having large or 
stiffened fingers or who are very 
nervous, it might not be safe to handle 
queens in the manner here given. In 
such case, the lady of the house could 
| perform the operation as dexterously 
| as any one. 


| 





‘‘ marketing | gestions are applicable, not to the | New Philadelphia, O. 


re - 


For the American Bee Journal 


The “ Strained” Bees. 
W. H. SHIRLEY. 


After reading Dr. E. B. South- 
| wick’s remedy for the small section 
craze, on page 256 (May number of 
| Gleanings), I commenced to take his 
‘remedy, and it has made me feel so 
|much better thatI have sent to the 
| Doctor for a prescription for “the 
| strained bees.” 

We take the Doctor to bea home- 
opathic physician,and if we under- 
stand rightly, their way is to test the 
strength of all medicines on them- 
selves before giving to their patients. 
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That is why we put so much faith in 
the Doctor. 

I believe Mr. Heddon was the first 
to cross dark leather-colored Italians 
with brown German bees. 
cross sprung the famous red-clover 
strain. 

From Mr. Otman’s report, backed 
up by sales of honey, we should say 
white-clover strain for Mr. O. 

B. F. Carrol, of Texas, must have 
a new strain; and now Henry Alley, 
of Wenham, Mass., is out with a win- 
ter strain—needing but little honey to 
winter them. Next, some one will 
have 2 strain that lives all the winter 
without eating any honey. Followed 
Ae agp strain that gathers from 
100 to 200 pounds of nice white honey 
where our common bees would starve. 

Believing in the old adage, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” we sent to the worthy Doc- 
tor of Mendon to be prepared for the | 
“coming” Apis-Americana. Could | 
we have had the next to the last} 
named strain of bees,during the past | 
winter, we should have been 20 colo- | 
nies better off, as our fancy strain | 
were perfect Pa, and the 
20 colonies died for want of food. 

Now, we are longing for the last- | 
named strain; particularly the honey | 

art. As the truth must be told, (1) 
ave just taken another dose of the} 
Doctor’s medicine), our golden strain | 
only gathered 20 pounds of surplus, | 
ee colony, spring count, last year. 
vot much of the ring of gold about | 
that, except the ring of truth! 
But, if the Doctor’s prescription, 


} 


| 
sent for, does not make us sick, fol- | 
lowed by too big a honey shower, we | 
hope to speak better of our dark ring- | 
sters ; for they are stronger in num- | 
bers, at this time of year, than we} 
have ever seen them before. 

And, Mr. Editor, if we make a re-| 
owe of alarge honey crop, we will | 
yack it up by showing bills of sales. | 

Last winter I wintered my bees on | 
something of a new plan (to me at/| 
least), and as I never saw it in print) 
(although it may have been there a 
dozen times, as I have not time to) 
read one-half that is written), perhaps | 
I will try my pen at a description, | 
when in season, and safe from being | 
ealled a winter crank. 

Glenwood, Mich., May 17, 1883. 

~~ + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Northern Ohio Convention. 


The Northern Ohio bee-keepers | 
held their spring meeting at Norwalk, | 
May 2,18838. The president not 
being present at the hour appointed | 
for opening the meeting, Allen Bar- 
tow, of Milan, O., was chosen tem-| 
porary chairman. The secretary’s re- | 
port of the last meeting was read and | 
approved. The treasurer’s report| 
showing a balance in the treasury of | 
$10.45. 
C. D. Bennett, of Elyria, O., B. P. | 
Whitney, of Kipton, O., and Peter | 
Biermacher, of Avon, O., joined the 
Society, which now numbers 43 mem- 
bers. After the enrollment of new 
members, the president having ar- 


rived, took the chair and called for | 


From this | 


|plus; then I would say, stimulate | 


| and 
|ings in front of the hive at sundown, | 
|in a feeder that prevents drowning of 


|morning, replacing entrance block to 


| the reading of the first essay, which | add more surplus frames until your 
| had been assigned to Allen Bartow, of |surplus chamber is full of frames, 
| Milan, as follows : _ then as’each frame is filled with honey 
| PRODUCING SURPLUS COMB HONEY. \ eating a oe BR ay tg 
| Having been assigned the task of | brood-chamber, removing all queen- 
writing an essay on the subject of | cells, and keeping your queen supplied 


i— 1oney, or how to obtain the | with empty comb in which to lay. If 





largest crop of the same, I shall state | you lose your queen, replace by intro- 
| that we must have the largest crop of | duction a fertile one at once. 
| working bees in each hive to obtain; In conclusion I would say, that the 
| it; now, how shall we obtain the bees? | treatment would be proper in case 
| Lf we commence in the spring with | the —- 1s a strong one. 
| good, healthy bees, either blacks or| Milan, O 
| Italians (for I ignore all otbers),we| The president said place a comb 
| must first learn their exact condition | filled with liquid food between -two 
| as to strength and numbers, then use | combs filled with brood, and it would 
\good judgment in building them up| stimulate brood-rearing better than 
| to full strength or capacity of hive| any other method he had ever tried. 
(movable frame of course), and by | Must be careful not to spread brood 
'manipulation hold them up to this;|combs too often. The brood might 
| now comes the all important question. | become chilled. 
‘how shall we do this? Each bee-| Mr. Smith said he used a mixture of 
keeper must decide for him or herself; | granulated sugar and buckwheat flour 
but [suppose I am expected to give | for stimulating, with good success. 
some plan, and shall do so to the best| Mr. Johnson said, be fed in a feeder 
of my knowledge of the subject, | placed on the topof brood combs with 
which is the following: | cushion placed over it. 
Treat your bees as you do your) Mr. Whitney said, he hada colony 
other farm stock, encourage breeding | in his cellar which he found floating 
by giving them warm quarters and | jn 18 inches of water during the win- 
plenty of food ; itis not enough that | ter, which was now in good condition. 
there is plenty of honey in the hive,| Mr. Boardman said, he would not 
any more than it is enough that your | spread brood combs at this season of 
cow has plenty of hay orstraw—spring | the year, as bees now are reduced to 
having arrived, both bee and cow re-| their smallest numbers, and there is 
quire a change of food, if they are to| great danger of brood being chilled. 
successfully bring forth and rear their; Mr. Whitney asked if spring feed- 
young, and give you a profitable sur- | ing had proved successful when prac- 
; f ticed during cold weather. 
our bees in every possible way to| Mr. Fish said, he would not feed 
reed and rear bees for the time| during cold weather if bees had an 
maples are in bloom until fruit goes| abundance of stores. He would feed 
out of bloom, and white clover comes | those only that were destitute. 
sufficient to give full flow of honey. | Mr. Bartow said, he would reduce 
Now, how is thisto be done? If| the space occupied by each colony to 
the colony is light, reduce the size of | such size by the use of the division- 
brood-chambers (by means of division | board, as would enable the bees to 
boards or otherwise), to the number | cover all the combs all the combs, and 
of combs upon which the bees cluster,|thus the requisite amount of heat 
removing the other combs beyond or | could be kept up. 
behind the division-board, leaving! The next essay was by H.R. Board- 
soem underneath the Cd ye ee man, as follows : 
for the bees to pass and get the honey | , — . ee . 
from them, er forgetting to namenr SE Se Sere ee Ra oer 
the entrance to the hive to prevent! One of the most prominent objects 
robbing ; now prepare feed of thin|of my early boyhood recollections, is 
~— of granulated sugar, or sugar | the old box bee-hive out in the gar- 
ioney, and feed it on warm even- | den, under an old apple tree, with its 
inhabitant, the «black bee. By the 
hour have I laid onthe grass under 
bees, and remove your feeder in the | this old apple tree, and watched with 
eager interest, those mysterious little 
narrow the entrance, and prevent rob- | workers. 
bing. The feeder should be madeto| Many wonderful things had I been 
fit the entrance, while feeding the | told about them, and thé economy and 
colony. Now, when combs become | government of the multitudes within 
crowded with bees, move back the| their well-guarded home; which, to 
division-board and make room in cen- | me, was shrouded in the deepest mys- 
tre of cluster for anotherempty comb, tery, and their well-kept secrets, 
put it in,and when again crowded, | guarded with a dignity and honesty 
repeat as before until the hive is| which I had never presumed to ques- 
crowded with bees with full combs/|tion. I had been told that they had 
and board removed. In a day or two | a form of government like a nation of 
repare for surplus, in this way: | People, and had aking who sat upon 
move from the hive aframe of comb | a throne, and all his subjects paid im- 
filled with honey ready to cap, and put | plicit obedience to his commands and 


it at side of surplus box, putting next | rendered the utmost respect to his 
to it a frame of sections filled with|sovereign wish, and I had noticed 
foundation, put in division-board next | upon all combs, that had been re- 
to surplus frame and cover down the | moved from the hive, undoubted ue 
brood-chamber. As soon as bees get|of this. ‘The throne upon which the 
crowded, and are working in sections, ' king sat, 1 have since learned, were 
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old queen-cells. I had been told that 
these communites were systematically 
divided, and that each division had 
its particular work to perform, and 
leaders or overseers were placed over 
them to superintend the work in each 
department; and some were assigned 


the position of guards at the entrance | 


of the hive, and did not have to gather 
honey. 
I watched them swarm with more 


than idle curiosity, and L heard older | 
people say that when the swarm is- | 


sued they followed the king out, and 


wherever he went they followed—and | 


if the king died in a colony, they 
would all stop work and would never 


do anything more, and would finally | 


alldie. I watched them toil the sum- 
mer through 
sweet stores of food to provide for the 
coming winter, only to be robbed of 
them and cruelly murdered in the 


fumes of the foul brimstone pit. [| 


said it was cruel and wrong, and that 
there ought to be some other way, 
and if their stores must be procured 
in that piratical way, although honey 
to me was a tempting luxury, I pre- 
ferred for one to forego the pleasure 
of such luxury. 


How did any one learn these won- 
deful things, I said, unless by patient 
and careful watching, and if others 
had discovered these wonderiul things, 
why not I, by patient observation, 
penetrate the mysterious precincts of 
these wonderful little insect people ? 
And I did watch with all the energy 
awakening curiosity could arouse, 
and I listened often with my ear close 
to the hive, to their mysterious bee 
talk ; but their secrets remaind un- 
told, and their every movement re- 
mained a dark, unsolved enigma. 


But a new era came, light dawned. 
There came the movable frame and 
the new bee, the yellow bee, with its 
wonderful reputation for penetratin 
the depths of the rich red clover. An 
what then? Then came a knowledge 
of those mysterious things within the 
hive; improvement and progress in 
bee-culture; old superstitions van- 
ished, new and startling truths were 
brought out, until that mysterious 
hive of 20 years ago is to-day a thing 
of practical fact, within the compre- 
hension of the veriest novice. Italian 
queens were introduced into our colo- 
nies of black bees, and in an incredi- 
ble short time the whole colony was 


changed from black to yellow bees, | 
discovering the startling fact to even | 


old bee-keepers, of the brief, almost 


ephemeral existence of the honey-bee | 


during summer. 

So readily was this change made, 
and so apparent the benefits gained 
thereby, that Italian queens were 
rapidly imported, queen breeders 


sprung up over the land everywhere, | 


and the queen has become a common 
article of trade in the market of bee- 
keepers’ supplies, and the superiority 
of the yellow race of bees over the 
black, became almost universally ac- 
knowledged. Buta mountain of dif- 
ficulty arose in the pathway of queen 
venders, especially imparters. A stan- 
dard of purity was necessary to pre- 
serve the reputation of the imported 
stock. and distinguish it from the 


plebeian race, but in attempting to 
establish this, it beeame apparent that 
even the imported stock would not 
stand any single test, so various were 
their markings and characteristics. 
Suspicions were awakened among un- 
prejudiced bee-keepers that the race 


successful for the moderately ambi- 
tious, and perhaps a very safe one for 
the average bee-keeper. We can but 
admire the enthusiasm of Mr. Jones, 
which has prompted him to such un- 
tiring energy, and to make such sacri- 
fice of time and money in his search 





of bees from which we were receiving | for some superior race of bees, b 

importations, were not a pure race,| which he might benefit mankind. 
and this suspicion has been strength-| And Mr. Frank Benton, too, his as- 
ened into fact, by the knowledge that sistant, has done much to command 





to accumulate their} 


black bees are found in Italy. Asa 


| Strains of bees began to be brought to 
notice, each possessing particular, 
valuable qualities as set forth by their 
particular champions; and many a 
sharp contest has been carried on in 
the bee papers, by the advocates of 
some particular stripe, or tint, or 
tinge in his favorite strain. and now 
we have almost as many strains of 
bees as there are breeders. 

Who that has read the bee literature 
‘has not a vivid recollection of the 
sharp criticisms upon the dark queen, 
sent out by Messrs. Dodant ; even un- 
kind reflections upon their integrity. 
They have outlived it all, and float 
| successfully now above suspicion. 


| Some breeders take pride in pablish- 
'ing what they no longer hesitate 
| themselves in believing—that they are 
| breeding a cross of the black and yel- 

low race, and no longer consider yel- 
'low bands a test of excellence, or a 
uarantee of purity, and that although 
| beauty and amiability may be desired, 
| they are too often obtained unwisely, 
atasacrifice of more sterling qualities. 


| The reports of large yields of honey 
‘coming from colonies not possessing 
| the requisite number of yellow bands 
| to entitle them to a certificate of roy- 
|alty, has become too frequent to be 
| accidental, and the wise apiarist will 
| hesitate long before superseding the 
|queens of such colonies with those 
| having the regulation markings. 
| We are, without doubt, largely in- 
debted to the introduction of the yel- 
low race of bees into this country, for 
| the knowledge and improvements in 
| modern bee-culture. 
| But while Mr. A., and B., and C. 
| have made a paying business rearing 
|queens, and have made a hobby of 
| yellow bandsand golden tints, we, as 
practical bee-keepers, are looking to a 
| different source for our revenue, and 
|are Only anxioushow we may obtain 
|large yields of honey. Beauty and 
Eowe are secondary considerations. 
loney gathered by the black or hybrid 
bees, brings as much money in the 
market as that obtained by the most 
beautiful golden Italians—and in fact, 
it is claimed that honey comb made 
by the black bees is whiter and more 
delicate in appearance than that made 
by the yellow race. 

But what shall we say of the new 
races more recently introduced into 
this country by Mr. D. A. Jones, of 
Canada, at such great expense both 
in time and money? The Cyprians 
and the Holy Land bees, what can we 
say of them ? except that they are an 
experiment, and like all experiments 
in bee-culture, should be tried with 
much caution. There is an old maxim, 
“Let well enough alone,” not alto- 
| gether a noble one, yet for all that, 








result of these variations. different | 


| our esteem and admiration. 

But all great enterprises of this 
| character are measured by their ulti- 
mate success or failure. The reports 
that have already been received from 
his importations, seem to promise but 
little or any improvement upon the 
yellow races of bees already so uni- 
versally diffused over this country, of 
which i prefer to consider them only 
a strain—and, indeed, the Cyprians 
have already gained a reputation of 
being very un-amiable in disposition ; 
and orten becoming angry without 
provocation. 

By what name, then, shall we know 
the coming bee? We might adopt 
the phrase used by Mr. Heddon, and 
applied not to bees, but to bee-keepers, 
oo Get there success,” as it is very 
comprehensive of the qualities we 
think essential, but we prefer that 
other, more beautiful and more sig- 
nificant name, already heralded forth 
among progressive bee-keepers : Apis- 
Americana. 

Townsend, O. 


C. E. Newman asked if Cyprians or 
Holy Land bees had proven more 
profitable than the Italians. 

Mr. Boardman said, he thought the 
Italians were the most profitable. 

S. F. Newman said, he had tried 
both Cyprians and Italians, and in his 
experience the Italians had proved to 
be fully equal to the Cyprians as honey 
gathers, and were not as irritable. 
At times it was almost impossible to 
handle the erene unless they were 
chloroformed. 
| Mr. Bartow said, he preferred hy- 
| brids to Italians ; they protected their 
| stores better than other bees. 
| Mr. Bartow asked whether Holy 
| Land bees were more likely to be 
| pure than the Italians. 
| Mr. Boardman said, he thought the 
Holy Lands as likely not to be pure as 
| the Italians. 
| The President:—We are ignorant 
|asto the fact whether the Cyprians 
| are indigenous tothe island of Cyprus, 
|or whether they were Italians modi- 
| fied to a certain extent by climate and 
other causes. The important ques- 
| tion to be decided is, which race of 
| bees will give us the largest amount 
|of honey, and thereby fill our pockets 
| with money. He wanted no pure bees, 
| but preferred hybrids. 
| Mr. Whitney asked Boardman which 
| produced the best workers, an Italian 
| queen mated with a black drone, or a 
black queen with an Italian drone. 


Mr. Boardman: did not know which 
would produce the best results. The 
facts are that Italian queens generally 
mate with black drones. 

Mr. White : an Italian queen mating 
with a black drone produces better 
workers than the reverse. 
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The next essay was by D. White, | that does not like to work. I was en- 
as follows: | tirely ager a roe colonies ye 
: | Season, an worked hard enough so 

PRODUCTION, CARE AND SALE OF EX- | 4), ‘ ; . 2 
TRACTED HONEY. yale 3 colonies cast natural 
I received a notice from Mr. New-|; Idonot tell this, wanting you to 
man, a few days since, saying we | think that I like to work so dreadful 
shall depend upon you for that part of | well—for I do not—but, last season, I 
the programme, namely: ‘The Pro-| was forced. [ think lam safe when 
duction, care and sale of extracted | I say I could have procured at least 
honey.” I believe this subject should | 1,000 pounds more honey than I did, 
be discussed freely, and, no doubt, | had I had good help; that is, I lacked 
some one else could have been selected | that much of working the bees for all 
that could come nearer doing justice | there wasin them. This loss came 
to the subject than myself. from not getting around to extract 
For the past three years it has been the second and third times as soon as | 
my hobby to procure almost entirely | I should, by from three to four days, 
extracted honey. The first season | which makes a great loss, when be- 


took all my honey from brood-cham- | hind that way on a large apiary. 





ber. Second season, from brood-| I believe we all want to make this 
chamber, and some from surplus | business as remunerative as possible. 
chamber. At the commencement of | 1 read and hear a great many splendid 


the season, or when I commenced ex- 
tracting, would take all I could get 
from each colony, but after that com- | 
menced, being careful by taking about | duty to supply the demand for both 
half each, so on until the last work | comb and extracted honey. It would 
was to take only one side comb from | be too much like all belonging to one 
each colony ; this I would keep up as | church for us all to procure one kind 
long as they were able to fill the empty | of yer 

comb. This was my plan of working; We that procure extracted honey 


1eports from men that produce en- 
tirely comb honey; am glad to know 
that such is the case. I believe it our 


honey, it may be the means of fetch- 
ing out something that will be a 
benefit and do us all good. I believe 
there are too many men that keep 
bees that think they know it all. Any 
how, it seems to be my lot to run 
across such men ; especially men that 
have always kept bees and will not try 
to learn what they call new-fangled 
things. You will see these men with 
a rag rolled up for a smoker and drum- 
ming a tin pan when a swarm is out. 
I mention this, for I believe we are 
never too old to learn. When I first 
commenced with bees I learned to 
play quite well on atin pan, cut off 
virgin queens’ wings. and several 
things that I do not do now. 

Care of extracted honey occupies 
but littleof mytime. I have tin cans, 
capacity about 500 pounds, with large 
gate to draw out the honey.-I tie 
over cans securely, cheese capping 
cloth, letting it bag enough to hold a 
large pail full; and when that much 
comes from extractor, I carry it into a 
dry honey house and empty into cheese 
cloth to strain, while I am filling the 
next pail of honey. I believe it a 
good plan to store in 10, 15 and 25 
pound cases ready for market. Ex- 








safe, and in case the honey flow should | must get about double the weight that 
shut off (as it frequently does without | our brother bee-keepers do that pro- 
any warning), I would have plenty of ;cure comb honey. If .we fail to do 
honey left for winter purposes. this. they will get more money than 

I fancy a great many who have used we do. Then another thing we must 
an extractor, have done so without} make up our mind to do; we must 
using any judgment. Hence, their) work harder than they do, for while 
bees were compelled to go into winter | we are working early and late, carry- 
quarters with nothing but late un-| ing heavy combs and wielding and 
sealed stores, and the consequences | uncapping knife, they are doing what 


tracted honey will candy in from 4 to 
|6 weeks after a and I be- 
| lieve it will not be very long before it 
| will sell best in a candied state, es- 
pecially when people learn that candy- 
|ing isa positive proof that it is pure 
| unadulterated honey. We know of 
|no other liquid sweet that will candy. 
| Candied honey can be put back to a 
liquid state by warming gradually, as 





were heavy losses during the winter. | I call puttering around, hiveing now | often as desired, without injuring the 
The honey procured during the two | and then a swarm, and the rest of the | flavor, but must not come to a boiling . 
seasons mentioned, was about 75| time waiting for section boxes to be | point. 
pounds to the colony, on an average, | filled and completed. Wedonotwant| The sale of extracted honey seems 
each season. I was obliged to work|to make them feel bad, and do not | to be the great trouble with some, but 
very hard, and compelled to visit a, think we shall, but I believe we have |I believe it can be more readily sold 
hive too often; but had no notion of | got a large per cent. the advantage | than comb honey, and in = much 
going back to comb honey. I use | over them in a short honey flow, and | larger quantities, for the following 
chaff hives that take Langstroth|I believe it the characteristic of this| reasons: It is sold for about half the 
frames, 10 frames below and 13 above, | Section of the country to usually give | price of comb honey, and comes with- 
and, last spring, 1 was ready with | us short seasons. in the reach of every family. But the 
enough wired frames filled with foun-| Now, suppose we have plenty of | most important thing of all is, never 
dation to fill the surplus chambers to | Dice straight combs in wired frames | to sell a poor article. Never extracta 
80 hives. ‘(and they must be wired for we do| comb unless it is sealed as nice as any 
We must take into consideration | not want the combs tumbling out and | section-box honey. It takes elbow 
the amount of comb work that had to| Smashing to pieces), and we have) grease, and will give most anybody 
be done ; about 1,000 sheets of foun-| filled our surplus room, ready for the| the backache. But we must come to 
dation was worked into comb. My| first honey to be found in white clover | it, if we expect to build up a trade on 
extracting, last season, was entirely —all our bees have to do the en-/ extracted honey. 
from above, and I procured pote _tire season is to gather honey and de-| [t is very easy work to empty combs 
honey so that I sold 8,000 pounds with | _ it in our empty combs—then I| of thin, unsealed honey, and not a 
enough left to winter—and 1,000) believe bees will work stronger on | very hard task to extract when onlv 
pounds held in the combs to use this | large combs than on small combs in| half of the combs have to be gone 
spring, if needed—I call this a reserve, | Section boxes. It must be an ex-| over with an uncapping knife ; but my 
and expect hereafter to have plenty tremely short season if we cannot ex-| opinion is to not sell such honey. I 
of honey in the same shape every tract, at least on an average,75 pounds | go not believe any one can build u 
spring. The bees gathered it, and if to the colony of good, ripe honey—13| an extensive trade with such stuff, 
they fail to need it to carry them until | Combs once filled will more than do | and know he cannot if he comes up in 
the honey comes again, they will cer- | this. Now, how would it be with 80| my territory. I have built up a good 
tainly have enough, so that the first | Pound sections in one of these hives; trade, and have done so with a first- 
day’s work they do will be done for |#few completed out of the number | lass article. 
me. I weighed what Iextracted from ready for market, and the rest all the} 4 bout 4,000 pounds were taken from 
one of my strongest working colonies | Way from not being touched at all to|my door, last season, by customers 
and it gave me 213 pounds, and [/ half and two-thirds completed, anda) that came with pails, cans, crocks and 
think I had several that did equally | lot of unsalable nubs, I call them ?| jugs to carry it in, and they kept com- 
| ing long after my honey was all gone. 





as well. | This is ina short honey flow, under- 
My theory, to procure plenty of ex- | Stand, and season shut off, leaving |] had a wagon on the road peddlin 

tracted honey, is first, strong colonies; | ¢verything as I have tried to explain it.| about one week, and could dispose o 

second, plenty of room for the bees to| I maybe wrong, but we are here to | about 300 pounds aday inthis way. 


work, and the next thing is for the|learn, if possible, from each other,|Go where you will, you will find more 


ot ma to roll up his sleeves and | and if we can tread on the toes of our | or less people down on strained honey, 
work too. 


Itis no place to put a man’ brother bee-keepers that procnrecomb as they call it; but my plan from the 
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start was to give such people a saucer 
of honey if I could not persuade them 
to buy, and in nearly every instance 
it has made me a steady customer; 
some that were so prejudice on the 
start, now buy, each season, from 50 
to 100 pounds. I have a host of cus- 
tomers that work by days’ work for a 
livelihood. They can afford it, and 
will buy at 11 cents a — while 
but few of this class will look at comb 
honey at from 18 to 22cents per pound. 
I think I gave this a fair test last fall, 
with all classes, when peddling. IL 
had comb honey in section boxes, 
letting any one take their choice, 11 
cents for extracted and 18 cents for 
comb, and I had a few sections left 
out of 100 pounds while I was dispos- 
ing of about 1,800 of extracted. 


There would not have been as much 
difference as this had I not put more 
force on the extracted, telling them 
allthe difference there was, the ex- 
tracted was outof thecomb. I told 
them facts, and after tasting and ex- 
amining for themselves they would 
conclude to take all or part extracted. 
J have a great many customers that 
want a little comb honey each season. 
They want it for special occasions. 
One steady customer of this kind is 
my wife, and I am ready to agree, 
when we take looks into considera- 
tion, we must fetch out the comb 
honey. 

I will close by saying we can keep a 
strong colony of bees under control, 
scarcely one will cast a swarm if at- 
tended toin the proper time, that is, 
combs taken out and extracted as fast 
as they are sealed and gy and if 
increase is wanted it can be done 
after the honey flow, and to make it 
safe, save plenty of good sealed stores 
to give the colonies we build up. I, 
last season, increased from 80 to 120. 
In my home apiary, I now have 100 
rousing colonies, did not lose one, and 
not a weak one at the presenttime. I 
lost 4 out of 20 two and one-half miles 
from home. Cause, not properly 
cared for. I did not fix them for 
winter as I should. 
fashioned way too much—guessed at 
it. Guess work will not do in the bee 
business, any more than any other. 

New London, O. 


Mr. Bartow: How many times do 
you extract from the same colony dur- 
Ing One season ? 

Answer: As many times as two or 
more combs in the upper story are 
perfectly sealed. 

Mr. Whitney: How do you prevent 
the queen from laying in the upper 
story ? 

Answer: I do not prevent it, and it 
is not necessary, as it does no harm. 


The comparative profit of produc- 
ing comb and extracted honey was 
thoroughly discussed by nearly all the 
members present, without arriving at 
any definite conclusion. 


The Berlin Fruit Box Company had 
on exhibition some very fine one-piece 
sections, and Newman bros., of Nor- 
walk, some Quinby smokers. 

James Gibbs, the treasurer, having 
resigned, Edwin Gibbs was chosen to 
fill his place, and Miss Eliza Moon of 
Milan, was chosen vice-president. 


After a vote of thanks to Norwalk 
City Council, the convention ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the sec- 
retary, sometime during the month of 
October, 1883. 

S. F. NEwMAN, Sec. 





Ghat and How. 


_——-_ 





ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


— oo =< —= — ————— 


Queries About Extracting Honey. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following questions : 

1. Willit do to extract honey the 
next day after it has been deposited 
in the cells by the bees ? 

2. Are one-story hives as good for 
the production of extracted honey as 
two-story hives ? 

3. How many 12x12 inch frames 
should there be in hives, when only of 
one-story ? 

4. How can we ripen the honey after 
extracting, to make it keep well ? 

5. Is there any way to ascertain a 
good day for honey-gathering, by the 
indications in the morning ? 

Nineveh, Ind. W. D. SMYSER. 


ANSWERS.—1. Not if the honey is 
intended for sauce. If for manufac- 
turing purposes, it will, if the nectar 
is of good quality. 

2. Not for my use. I have tried 
both thoroughly, and much prefer the 
2-story system. Some experienced and 
successful producers differ with me, 
but I must answer from my own ex- 
perience. 

3. I should want as many as 25 at 
least. 

4. I have tried all plans, except sun 





I used the old- | 





evaporation, and I find no method 
equal to the old-fashion one of letting 
| the bees ripen and cap it, when it will 
| be rich and oily, and not nearly as 
liable to grain or sour. The best 
methods I have used, is to store the 
honey in one-gallon crocks of stone- 
ware, and pile them up, with sticks 
between them, and keep in a dry 
room, with screened windows and a 
free circulation of air. All double- 
walled or cool rooms will be damp. 

5. Electricity, that great mover of 
all that stirs, that other name for 
heat, light and motion, is the honey 


indicates a day of electric conditions, I 
look for a good secretion of honey. 


The Lye Process. 


Mr. Heddon, in some of the back 
numbers of the BEE JOURNAL, you 
speak of the lye — for making 
the sheets of comb foundation, let go 
of the press, etc. Do you still use it ? 








producer’s friend; when the morning | 








How do you prepare the lye? Do you 
rinse the sheets afterwards ? 
V. W. KENNEY. 
Shirland, Ill., May 22, 1883. 


ANSWER.—Of all that slips and 
slides, lye is the “ slickest.”” Get the 
best concentrated lye—poor stuff is 
no go. Louis Menzes Co. is the only 
good kind we can get out of many 
brands. Put 2 tablespoonfuls into a 
quart of water. With a brush made 
of a handful of broom corn, wound 
with stovepipe wire, lye the book 
thoroughly. Now don’t be afraid of 
the effects of the lye on the book. It 
will not injure it nor the foundaticn. 
Drop a piece of foundation in this 
strong lye solution; leave it there a 
week, and notice that it does not effect 
it at all. The lye solution, when on 
the foundation in large quantities, 
precipitates and losses its strength, so 
that the white powder it leaves can be 
tasted on the tongue, and only a 
brackish taste is perceptible. To put 
to the bees it is perfectly harmless. 
We use a cheap brush because the lye 
eats up a brush in three or four hours, 
The dies must be cleaned of the par- 
ticles from the eaten brush, every two 
or three hours. To keep the fingers 
from being eaten through the skin, 
dip them every few moments in strong 
vinegar. Do not get any vinegar 
(not a drop) on to the dies. You will 
omit to dip your fingers into the vin- 
egar often enough, at first, but you 
will soon have a gentle reminder, in 
the shape of a sore, that will sting like 
a bee when lye touchesit. Withsome 
die books, and on certain days, we run 
off 100 sheets with once using the lye 
on the book; but, at other times, only 
two or four sheets without having to 
touch the book in places with the 
saturated brush. The above is the 
general outline. 


Convention in South-Western Iowa. 
All who are willing to help support 
a convention in the South-Western 
counties of Iowa, will please drop me 
a postal card. Who will be first ? 
T. A. HOUGAS. 
Henderson, Iowa, May 21, 1883. 





gt The Warren County, Kentucky, 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, meets at 
Smith’s Grove, Ky., on June 2. A 
large attendance is expected. 

N. P. ALLEN, Sec. 

Ga Renewals may be made at any 
time; but all papers are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless requested to be continued. 
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| the night of the 2ist. The bees were | mer, and fall, we will not have so good 
house for 3 days. White clover is| 'a honey season as the last. Our State 
| wasting. I have been feeding a swarm | | Bee-Keepers’ Convention met at Mc- 
‘that issued just before the present | Kinney, on the 16th of April; we had 
cold, rainy, gloomy spell. The pros-|a good turnout, and considerable en- 
pects look better to-day (23d). I notice thusiasm. The business of bee-culture 
| that the three dismal, cold, rainy days | is largely on the increase in Texas, 
Bees Gathering Honey. just past, have afflicted some of my | and bids fair to be, in a short time, 

Bees are doing well—taking in| Dursing nuclei with dysentery. The | one of our largest industries. We. of 
honey fast from black locust; white; Weather has been unfavorable to| the South, hope that the bee papers 





and red clovers are coming into bloom. | dueen rearing—too ~ ao. will have nothing more about winter- 
I have 63 colonies. G DEMAREE. | ing beesin them, this year. This isa 
Wma. HAMILTON. Christianburg, Ky.. y A 23, 1883. subject that does not interest us; in 

Louisville, Ky., May 17, 1883. fact, we do not read the articles on 
ee Phacelia for Honey. oe ores We would — at —_ 

Bees Building New Comb. I send you a bee plantfor name. It 2 filled up with oe scathan to 


My bees built some new comb in is an early bloomer, and the bees | ¢pe general interest of bee-culture. 
the small sections from apple tree SWarm on it. The plant is a native of lam glad you, Mr. Editor, are dis- 


bloom, but did not complete any. My this country. E. E. EWING. | nosed to exclude personal matter, and 
colonies are now very strong, and) Highlands, N. C., May 8, 1883. |personal crimination from the BEE 
have ef nine full frames of brood. [This is Phacelia pusilla, a plant | JOURNAL. W. R. MARSHALL. 
There will be a great amount of Marshall, Texas, May 18, 1883. 


swarming in this section, this year with no other common name than 
Dr. G. L. TINKER. that of the genus or first part of the | 


: : = ty ae : : Still Snowing. | 
New Philadelphia, O., May 21, 1883. | scientific name here given. It is a Byron said, “The moon is up, and 


peculiarly Southern species, though | yet it isn’t night.” We can say, “ It 
What Became of His Bees ? the genus is well represented through- | snows yet, but still it is not winter.’ 

b age -- = ba colonies of | out the United States, and are all im- | Bees were never 80 apn dagge ong - 
yew the ans aaa ond cleene. ‘Ve | portant honey producers. Most of the | | have lost 125 out of 350. J od ol 
cleaned out the hive in which were| members of the family (Waterleaf | will amount to 150, ere warm weather 
the living bees, and while doing so| Family), grow in shady places, but | arrives. As the law of supply and 
gg Bae peel ware | this and a few others thrive in the! = tively ooverens pretend cad wr? t 
After having nicely cleaned up, he | °P€" sunshine on prairies, etc. They | dead colony enhances the value of alt 
thought the bees might as well stay | often clothe the banks of railroads, | the living. All bloom is 2 weeks be- 
be pact were and save the trouble | etc., on particular soils, and this, no | hind time. _ ny 

So he placed them on their own stand | @ubt, might give hint as to their| OW#BIAG, Mich., May 22, 1885. 
and took their own hive away. After cultivation, should this be desirable. 
a few days he opened the hive, when,| The flowers are almost wholly de- 


lo!-not a hundred bees were found. pendent on honey-loving insects— | 


the weather. We had a white frost 
Now, he is anxiously inquiring of his|~. eae 
neighbors, who are amateur bee-keep- | especially bees—for fertilization,as the | last night, and the night before, and 


ers, ‘* What became of my bees? Can | Stamens and pistils of the same flower \a big swarm of bees to-day. White 





| Prospect Good. 
The bees are doing well, in spite of 


you tell?” —_ J.B. CRAIG. | mature at a different time. The at- | = the prospects are. good for a large 
Beatrice, Neb., May 21, 1883. tractions for the bees are, however, | honey cro J. V. CALDWELL. 


[It is a case of abnormal swarming. | such, that there is little loss in seed | Cambri, Ill., May 23, 1883. 
The hive was distasteful to the bees, production on this account; the pollen 
and they “left for parts unknown.” is abundant, and the nectar copious | Cyprians Ahead. — , 
Perhaps it was quite dirty, much be- | and easy of access.—T. J. Burrity, Last fall I had 55 colonies (5 being 


spattered by the diseased bees that | Champaign, I/1.} OES SNEED, SUES: SSS E _ 
finally died init, and the bees placed spring, and seven died with the dys- 


there against their will, concluded to | Cold, Cold, Cold. entery. The Syrians and Cyprians 

“take to the woods.” rather than re-* We have not had 5 days so far this wintered pone dn all, with a _ 
ain in ; iw 2 _ : ,| year, warm enough to open the bee ceptions, and the Cyprians are ahea 

main in a hive that was too highly hives without d: unger of chilling the | of all, for they have more brood and 








perfumed for their comfort.—ED.] brood. of which there is but little. It honey than any of the rest; the out- 
freezes nearly every night. On the side combs are filled up with new 

Bees in Good Condition. morning of the 14th, ice was found 4 | honey, and sealed up two-thirds of the 
Ihave 36 colonies of bees now, in| inch thick. Bees are getting poor in | way down, and last Saturday (19th) 
good condition ; I lost 8 in the winter; numbers and short of stores. one of them swarmed. How is that, 
5of them by neglect, on account of _ .G.M. Doouirrie. | for Cyprians, for a wet and cold 
being away &. home. Borodino, N. Y., May 17, 1883. spring? I think the Cyprians are the 
E. S. Hovey. Siac ee ag sone of bees ek weeag I 

ters ' , 339 stad : vandle my prians without gloves 
Swanton, Sows, May 17, 2608. The Spring in Texas. or veil, and > not get stung very 

' . The spring thus far in Texas has often either. I think the man that is 

A Cold Wave in Kentucky. been cold and backward. Weare three | disposing of his Cyprians is fooling 


Notwithstanding the weather here | or four weeks later than usual. Our his time away. The snow is 2 inches 
has been very changeable, the season | spring crop of honey will be short.|deep this morning, and is melting 
so far has not been altogether un-| On the prairies, the bees, as yet, have | fast, and it is raining now. This has 
favorable. My bees have built up| gathered but little honey. I have! been the worst spring for bees I ever 
rapidly, and have done well on fruit! moved my bees from Shreveport, to | saw, and it does not look very favora- 
bloom, dandelion, ete. Locustopened | Arlington, west of Dallas, to take ble this morning, I do not think my 
on the 13th inst., and gave a deluge of | advantage of the horsemint. This is| Cyprians will swarm to-day, and yet 
nectar till cut short off by the cold| the great honey-producing plant of | I expect them to swarm as soon as it 
wave of the 2lst. We had a skift of |Texas. My bees wintered well, as gets warm again. 
snow (a sight never before witnessed | they always do when they have plenty | L. A. LOWMASTER. 
here at this season of the year), on! of honey. Without an unusual sum-' Belle Vernon, O., May 22, 1883. 
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A Wrong Righted. 

In my article, on page 252, headed, 
“That ‘ Three-Ring’ Fancy,” in try- 
ing to —_ myself, <= s I wronged 
Mr. Heddon; if so, 1 apologize, for I 
had no such intention; far from it. 
AsI ama believer in short sermons, 
perhaps I did nét make things clear. 
Some may think I was trying to cast 
a reflection on Mr. Heddon’s way of 
breeding, but I had no such thought. 
Honestly, I believe his way of cross- 
ing the dark leather-colored Italian 
with the brown German bee, will, in 
time, bring forth the true Apis- 
Americana—tire *‘ bread and butter” 
bees. W. H. SHIRLEY. 

Glenwood, Mich. 


A Snow Storm in Indiana. 


We have had the worse snow storm 
ever known for this time of year, in 
Indiana. It commenced witha cold 
rain, and yesterday, about 10 o’clock, 
it turned to snow, and snowed until 
night; although it melted very fast, 
there was about 2 inches of snow on 
the roofs, boards, etc. It snowed 
more last night, and fruit trees are 
bent to the ground, and the timber 
is mourning under its heavy burden. 
I think there has fallen quite one foot 
of snow, since yesterday morning. 
Bees were doing extra well; their 
brood-chambers are full of brood and 
honey, and some were storing honey 
in the boxes. White clover is begin- 
ning to bloom, and is as plenty as I 
ever saw it, and everything looked 
favorable for a good harvest, but it 
looks dismal this morning. 

A. FRAZER. 

Bloomingsport, Ind., May 22, 1883. 


In Good Spirits. 

Bee-keepers are in good spirits— 
having prospects of a rich, white 
clover harvest. Bees are in fine con- 
dition, and are gathering honey rapidly 
from the clover. 

N. P. ALLEN. 

Smith’s Grove, Ky., May 23, 1883. 


Some Corrections. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—In an article 
written by me on the 17thof March, 
and published on the 16th of May, on 
pages 248 and 249, you make me say : 
**] purchased 2 colonies of bees in 
December, 1883.”’ I meant to have 
said 1863. And on page 249,in my 
3d rule, ‘* To cool off the cellar, when 
the weather outside is colder than 40°, 
let in as little air as will keep the bees 
alive, and keep icein the pipe.” 1 
meant to have said: To cool off the 
cellar, when the weather outside is 
below 40°, let in more air; and when 
the weather outside is above 40°, let 
in as little air as will keep the bees 
alive, and keep ice in the pipe.””, And 
in the Ist rule, same page, the * have 
them.” etc., should be, having them, 
etc., making the cushioning and other- 
wise keeping them warm, one of the 
requisite conditions to late breeding. 


If you will kindly make this correc- | 


tion, my meaning will be better un- 
derstood. 
H. V. TRAIN. 


Mauston, Wis., May 19, 1883. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., May 28, 1882. § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The nominal price of extracted is 7c. 
for dark and 9c. for light—here. The supply is 
abundant and sales are slow. 

BEESW AX—None in the market. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATL. 

HONEY.—The market for extracted honey is 
lively, and the demand exceeds the arrivals. Our 
stock is small and we are in danger of having sold 
out every day. We pay 7@10c. for good honey on 
arrival, the latter price for choice clover. There 
is a small demand for comb honey, and prices 


nominal. 
BEESW AX.—Arrivals of beeswax are plentiful. 
We pay 35c. for a good article on arrival. 
CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The demand is light and it is not now 
probable that all of the comb honey can be sold 
before a new crop comes. Prices are very irregular 
and generally low: 15@16c. for white. and dark un- 
salable. Extracted, very little trade is being done 
init. 7@9c. is about the market. 

BEESW AX—35@36c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y~—Stocks and the demand are both light. 
More or less difficulty would be experienced in 
filling a large order for a straight lot. 

White comb, 14@17c.; dark to 200d, 11@13c.; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 844@9}éc.; dark and 
candied, 5@7Ke. 

BEESWAX—Wholesale, 27@28c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Dull; light jobbing sales only. Comb 
at 10@14c.—Strained and extracted at 7@7\<¢c. 
BEESW AX—Sold lightly at 32@34c. 
W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 
CLEVELAND. 
HONEY—Stocks of honey are running low with 
us. 1-lb. sections are all sold and there is a very 
light inguiry for such; would probably sell at 
18@20c. 2-lb. sections are not in demand, and no 
sales to quote, asking 17@1i8c. Extracted no sale 
at 9@ 10. 
BEESW AX—Not offering. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
4 Ib. sections at 30c.: 1 1b. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted, i0c. per Ib. Good 
lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESW AX--Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


+ ee - 


A $20.00 Bible Reward. 
The publishers of Rutledge’s Monthly 
offer twelve valuable rewards in their 


following : 


person telling us which is the shortest 
verse in the Old Testament Scriptures 
by June 10th, 1888. Should two or 
more correct answers be received, the 
reward will be divided. The money 
will be forwarded to the winner June 
15th, 1883. Persons trying for the re- 
ward must send 20 cents in silver (no 
postage stamps taken) with their an- 
swer, for which they will receive the 





July Monthly, in which the name and 
|} address of the winner of the reward 
and the correct answer will be pub- 
|lished, and in which several more 
|valuable rewards will be offered. 
| Address. RUTLEDGE PUBLISHING 
| COMPANY, Easton, Penna. 


Monthly for June, among which is the | 


We will give $20.00 in gold to the | 


Special Dlotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” ete., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
_and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
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The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

For 50 colonies (120 pages 
** 100 colonies (220 pages 
** 200 colonies (420 pages 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
\fore the most desirable ones. 
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BOOK CLUBBING LIST. 


We will supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 


The Weekly Bee Journal! be 
and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25.. 
Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 00.. 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth 2 75.. 
Bees and Honey (paper covers) 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 50 
Drierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 00.. 3 50 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 50.. 3 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping . 33 
Langstroth’s Standard Work 3 75 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 8 %.. 3 00 | 
Alley’s Queen Rearing . 30 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... . 28 
Fisher's Grain Tables .. 22 
Moore’s Universal Assistant - 4% 
Honey as Food & Medicine, 50Copies 4.00.. 3 75 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100,Copies 6 00.. 5 50 
. 280 
2 75 


- Club 


27 
250 
250 
.. 225 
- 28 
- 30 





The Monthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the | 
above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. | 


+ <a e+ 


Our Premiums for Clubs. | 
sae | 


Any one sending us aclub of two | 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly, | 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy o 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 


For three subscribers, with $6, we | 
will send Cook's Manual, in paper, | 
Emerson’s Binder for the W eekly, or | 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. | 


For four subscribers, with $8, we | 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or | 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 


For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiar Register for 200 
colonies, on, s New Bee-Keeping, | 
Root’s C of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums | 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 


- we - 


Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 
supply the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, and the seventh edition 
of Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, 
bound in fine cloth, for $2.75, or the 
Monthly Bee Journal, and the Manual 
in cloth for $1.75. As this offer will 
soon be withdrawn, those who desire 
it should send for the book at once. 

Emerson Binders — sade especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 


| The “Doctor”. 





the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 


cents. They cannot be sent by mail | 


to Canada. 


Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that do not rust and break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has a!! improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
post-paid for 1.75. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


All Excelling. — Messrs. Bingham 
Hetherington, Dear Sirs:—I am 
now selling seed Smokers almost ex- 
clusively. ou are excelling your- 
selves in smokers all the time. 
Respectfully, J.G. TAYLOR. 
Austin, Texas, May 10, 1883. 


Cyprians Conquered. 

All summer long it has been ‘** which 
and tother’’ with me and the Cyprian 
colony of bees I have—but at last I 
am ‘ boss.’”? Bingham’s ‘‘ Conqueror 
Smoker” did it. If you want lots of 
smoke just at the right time, geta 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Siodacitins 15, 1882. 


During the following | 
Bingham Smokers will be sent post- 
aid, per mail, on receipt of the fol- 
|lowing prices: 


.(wide shield)—3}¢ in. fire tube, 
The Conqueror (wide shield)—s in. firetube, 

Large (wide shield) —24 in. fire tube, 

- (wideshield)—2 in. fire tube, 
la 


in. fire tube, 
L ittle Wonder. .(nar. shield )—1% in. fire tabe, 


| Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Enife.. 148 
With thanks for letters of encour- 
agement, and the absence of complain- 
ing ones, we tender to our thirty-five 
thousand patrons our best wishes. | 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 
Abronia, Mich., June 1, 1883. 


2.00 


Foul Brood Pam hlet.— Wishing to 
be relieved of sending out my pamph- 


let on Foul Brood, I have made ar- | 
|rangements with Mr. T. G. Newman | 


to supply them to the bee-keeping 
fraternity desiring them. Price 25c. 
A. R. KOHNKE. 
April 25, 1883. 


each; 6 for 
WRIGHT, Plainfield, Mich. 


Souneee, O., 





‘PL ENDID U EENS, by Mail. $1 
WO #5 F.L 

st GBit 
Ne MORE BEES "TO ‘SEL L. -1 cannot fill any 
4 more Geeey' for bees. 
self 1 M. BALCH, ORA 
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QUEENS!” 


During June and July, I shall be prepared to 
furnish the CHOICEST OF QUEENS, — tested 
and untested, from two different strains. From 
my new strain, viz: a cross between the. Brown, 
German, and dark leather-colored Italian. 2. Pure 
Italians reared from imported mothers. With my 
hives of all worker combs, using drone comb 
where I desire it only, isolated from other apiaries, 
I have the best of opportunities to control the 
mating of my Queens. I rear Queens under the 
swarming impulse only, and upon the true plan of 
getting the best and most vigorous stock. All 
orders filled in turn, and it is useless to hurry us. 


PRICES : 
Tested Queens (all selected) each, 
Untested before July 1, each, 
Uuntested after July 1, each 
These are bottom prices in any quantity. 
| for descriptive Catalogue to 


JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Send 


THE HANDY BOOK. 


Read the a ~4 one of the most eminent 
writers on bee matte 
Bound Brook, N. J., May 4, 1883. 
FRIEND ALLEY:—Handy Book received. I am 
happy to say that I consider that it tells more on 
the vital subjects of rearing Queens and managing 
bees so as to take honey, than any book now before 
the public. It seems to be- filled with just those 
things which practical men find out about their 
business in a lifetime of work, but which they 
generally don’t tell the dear pubiic. 
J. HASBROUCK. 
The HANDY BOOK has received from those 
most competent to judge of its value, more praise 
than any book now in print. Send forour Circular 
and get their opinions. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


NEW BEE BOOK! 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, I1)!. 





It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 





three months, | 


| bee-culture, save ex 


and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most honey 


| in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 
A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 
Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 
Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 
Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 
Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best st - 
| and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, 
It comprises all that is 
rience and ood judgment. 
—Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 
Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 


ry for ¢ 








| bee-culture. 


I have wor sold ‘9r- } 


even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural ‘history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 


| hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 


| this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 


| in the art by which the production of delicious and 


health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
repure it forthe market in the most attractive 
orm. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
and is the most perfeet work of the kind, for t 
price, that has ever come under our notice. Ter 
| mer, Lancaster, Pa. 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers. 50 cents, postpaid. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


_1RA4t 


PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Tested and untested Queens, nuclei in Langs- 
troth si-e frames, ful! colonies, queens by the 
half dozen, bees by the pound. Send for prices 
and particulars. A. B. MILLER & SON, 
44Atf Wakarusa, Elkbart Co., Ind. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per ognare, rer single ou cut sold for less 


than Suc. WMAN, 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, m. 


| Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay until! cured. 
J. L. Stephens, M. D., Lebanon, O. 











